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WHILE OVERTONES Of tragedy may be 
implicit in some masterpieces of Eastern 
art and literature, it was Western man 
who explicitly followed the tragic muse.! 
A mere selection of names—Aeschylus, 
Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Rembrandt, 
Racine, Beethoven, Dostoevski, Hardy— 
serves to recall that many of the greatest 
creators of the West reached their highest 
levels in the measured representation of 
human tragedy. To accept or resist fate 
or man’s inhumanity to man has been the 
measure of Western man, or indeed of 
godhead, for over thirty centuries. 

Early man in Mesopotamia and Egypt 
was still unaware of the heroic possibili- 
ties of misfortune. The early epics narrate 
events and mysteries; the great sculptures 
of Sumer and Old Kingdom Egypt 
(2680-2258) are at best alert or watchful, 
sometimes impassive, more rarely cheer- 
ful, but never humanly aware of grief or 


catastrophe. Despite the efforts of numer- 
ous Greek-oriented writers to describe 
Egyptian art and culture as death-centered, 
quite the opposite is true of the Old 
Kingdom ethos. Wilson puts it strongly: 


They relished life to the full, and they 
loved life too fully to surrender its hearty 
savor. That is why they denied the fact 
of death and carried into the next world 
the same vigorous and merry life which 
they enjoyed.? 


The time of troubles that ended the 
Old Kingdom and was the inherited ex- 
perience of those who founded a revived 
Egyptian Kingdom shook the founda- 
tions of the previous optimism. Evil had 
become manifest and with it the problem 
of good—why? how? to whom? Such 
questioning could only result in moral 
examination and at least an awareness of 
tragedy. 
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To whom can I speak today? 
(One’s) fellows are evil; 
The friends of today do not love. 
To whom can I speak today? 
The gentle man has perished, 
But the violent man has access to 
everybody. 
To whom can I speak today? 
No one remembers (the lessons of) 
the past. 
No one at this time does (good in 
return) for doing (good). 


While full tragic realization remained 
to be developed in the Book of Job, the 
Greek tragedies, and the New Testament, 
the first concrete expressions of something 
more than lamentation seem to be the 
contribution of the sculptors of the 
Egyptian Middle Kingdom (2052-1786 
B.C.), particularly during the reigns of 
Sesostris III (1878-1842) and Amenemhat 
III (1842-1797). Their royal portraits, still 
paying homage to the concept of Pharaoh 
as God, reveal troubled souls only too 
aware of the crushing burden of kingship: 
intrigue, overwhelming tasks, the weight 
ofan empire hewn by force and maintained 
by vigilance and enervating adminis- 
iration. As early as the reign of Amenem- 
hat I (1991-1962) the king could admonish 
his son and co-regent Sesostris I (1971- 
1928): 


If thou sleepest, do thou thyself guide 
thine heart, for in the day of adversity a 
man hath no adherents. I gave to the poor 
and nourished the orphan, I caused him 
that was nothing to reach the goal, 

even as him that was of no account. 

It was he who ate my food that 
disdained me; it was he to whom I gave 
my hand that aroused fear therewith. They 
that clothed them in my fine linen looked 
at me as at a shadow, and they that 
anointed them with my myrrh, poured 
water... .4 


These were not the mere complaints of 
a petty ruler unsettled by minor annoy- 
ances, but the bitter and realistic warnings 
of a great king to a great successor, for 
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the father had founded the Twelfth Dy- 
nasty (1991-1786) and extended the Upper 
and Lower Kingdoms over Nubia to 
within reach of the second cataract of the 
Nile. The son had embarked on the vast 
irrigation projects in the Fayum area, to 
be developed and completed by Amenem- 
hat III as the still enduring foundation 
of Lower Egyptian economy. 

The forty-five year reign of this latter 
Pharaoh was the most prosperous and 
peaceful of the Twelfth Dynasty. Nu- 
merous monuments at Dashur, Hawara, 
Bubastis, Tanis, Koptos, Karnak, and 
other places attest to the material and 
artistic greatness of the period. Amenem- 
hat’s mortuary temple near his second 
pyramid at Hawara was equated by classi- 
cal historians with the Labyrinth of Minos 
on Crete; while his hydraulic projects in 
the Fayum drew wondering praise from 
Diodorus, among others. Unfortunately, 
royal sculpture is quite rare and usually 
in an extremely fragmentary condition. 
Even broken stone masks of Sesostris III 
and Amenemhat III are justly prized and 
admired for what remains of those quali- 
ties of emerging tragic awareness that 
mark them as heroic creations. 

For the Museum to acquire an almost 
complete royal portrait of Amenemhat 
III> is fortunate (Cover, Fig. 1). The 
repertory of even recognizable fragmental 
sculptures Of the great king outside of 
Egypt is brief indeed;® to see any figures 
comparable to the newly acquired Cleve- 
land sculpture one must visit Cairo. There, 
in addition to larger figures of Amenem- 
hat III,’ is a group of seven sculptures in 
black Aswan granite, found at Karnak in 
1904 and 1905.8 All of these save one 
(42014) have lost their lower limbs in 
varying degrees but were originally of 
comparable size, as is the Cleveland figure. 
It seems possible that the latter was 
originally made with at least two others 
of the group, 42014 and 42015, the most 
impressive sculptures in both technique 
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Figure 2. 
A detail of 
Amenemhat III. 


and characterization. The identification 
of this newly published figure can be 
established conclusively: 42014 at Cairo 
has the cartouche of Amenemhat III on 
the still intact base; the grimly worn fea- 
tures of the king, combined with the 
wesekh collar,? are unknown on figures of 
Sesostris III, the only other king with 
comparable features. 

The Cleveland Amenemhat III, his legs 
missing from just below the kneecaps, 
stands in a strictly frontal pose; only the 
forward motion of the left leg breaks the 
symmetry of the body’s position. The 
arms are held down, palms against the 
rigidly starched skirt, while the crook-like 
handle of a sacrificial knife projects from 
the belt. The grooved and starched wig- 
cover (nemes), roughly a truncated tri- 


angle in front view, has flaps that hang 
in front of the shoulders over the lightly 
incised representation of the wesekh collar 
(Fig. 2). The serpent ornament (uraeus) 
on the wig-cover is discernible though 
damaged. Aside from the two cloths and 
the jewelled necklace, the Pharaoh is 
nude, a smoothly but powerfully muscled 
figure. The realistic impression received 
from the front view is somewhat modified 
when looking at the back (Fig. 3). There 
the wig-cover combines with the rectangu- 
lar supporting pillar and the grooved, 
flaring skirt to create almost abstract 
forms of singular force. 

The generally strong block-like charac- 
ter of such Twelfth Dynasty sculpture was 
inherited from the Old Kingdom. By this 
time it had become part of the severe 
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Egyptian sculptural tradition that so de- 
lighted Plato when he compared it with 
what he considered to be the too-natural- 
istic and un-traditional art of his Greek 
contemporaries. But the artists of the 
Twelfth Dynasty added to their heritage 
a fierce energy, partially expressed in a 
realistic royal portraiture which enabled 
them to enter the realm of human feeling 
and tragedy. The large ears of the king, 
the deep-set eyes, the high cheekbones, 
the bunched muscles around the mouth, 
and the fleshy but firm modeling of the 
chin are powerfully but subtly achieved. 
And they are hammered into a human 
unity: a sculptural personality so real that 
it now convinces us that this really was 
Amenemhat III. Perhaps something of 
this new and human quality can be attrib- 
uted to the growing strength of the 
Osiris religion during the Middle King- 
dom.?° Belief in a spiritual after-life rather 
than in material continuation after the 
event of death affected even the concept 
of divine kingship.!! Certainly the repre- 
sentations of Sesostris III and Amenemhat 
III, while retaining the bodies of gods, 
show the faces of men—however great 
their triumphs over insufferable burdens. 

Something of the unusual combination 
of refined gradations of modeling with 
bulky and powerful forms can be attribu- 
ted to the technique used by the sculptors 
of the royal. workshop. Granite is hard 
enough; but these artists achieved their 
final refinements of texture and shape by 
almost pulverizing the stone away. The 
granite was, of course, also abraded with 
bronze or stone tools using quartz sand, 
or possibly carborundum powder. But 
in many areas the granite surface shows 
the marks of a metal tool struck while 
held vertical to the surface. No easy chip- 


Figure 3. The back of Amenemhat III. 
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ping or slicing, no obvious virtuosity 
would do—rather a human technique as 
relentless as time itself, a means in keep- 
ing with the traditional and conservative 
ends of Egyptian art and society, whether 
concerned with the waters of the Nile or 
the representation of deity; to hold, to 
contain—now and forever. 

It is possible to date the Cleveland 
Amenemhat III with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy. The King’s visage is the 
established one of his later years in con- 
trast to that on the famous early seated 
figure of yellow limestone in Cairo.!? The 
grooves of the wig-cover are simply pat- 
terned with no reinforcing lines as in 
earlier figures of Amenemhat III and 
Sesostris III. The grooves of the skirt 
flare out to the corners in a symmetrical 
pattern rather than from one corner only, 
as in previous royal sculptures.!* All of 
these traits indicate a date just prior to 
1797 B.c. in the last years of the King’s 
reign, before the decline in workmanship 
and the exaggerated schematization of 
musculature that followed almost im- 
mediately upon his death. The probable 
origin of our figure at Karnak confirms the 
general impression of Upper Egyptian, 
that is Theban, workmanship. 

The profoundly moving impact of this 
fine sculpture from one of the greatest 
periods of sculptural achievement is a 
visual and tectonic one. Perhaps some- 
thing of its power can be paralleled in 
words from a poem written in homage to 
Amenemhat III by one of his high officials. 


He is understanding, which is in the hearts, 
and his eyes search out every body.... 

He hath filled the Two Lands with 
strength and life. 

The nostrils become cool when he 
inclineth to terror. When he is gracious 
then men breathe the air. 

He giveth vital force to them that 
serve him, he supplieth food to them that 
tread his path, the King is Vital Force 
and his mouth abundance... .!4 


SHERMAN E. LEE 


1H. J. Muller, The Spirit of Tragedy (New 
York, 1956), explains the peculiarly Western 
nature of tragedy. However, he imputes the 
earliest expression of it to the Greeks, 
allowing the Egyptians only resignation. In 
this he seems to be thinking principally in 
terms of literature rather than of the less 
explicit art of sculpture. 


2J. A. Wilson, “Egypt,” The Intellectural 
Adventure of Ancient Man (Chicago, 1946), 
p. 98. 


3As quoted in ibid., pp. 102-103. 


4A. Erman, The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians, trans. A. Blackman, (London, 
1927), pp. 72, 73, “The Instruction of King 
Amenemhat” as translated from garbled 
schoolboys’ copies of the Nineteenth Dy- 
nasty. 


560.56 H. 201% in. (51 cm.) Black Aswan 
granite. Slight damages to uraeus, tips of 
the wig-cover, tip of the nose, tips of the 
flaring skirt. Legs broken and missing from 
just below the kneecaps. There are traces 
of polychromy remaining on the skirt, wig, 
and wig-cover. 


6J. Vandier, Manuel d’ Archéologie Egyptienne 

III (Paris, 1958), lists but twelve portraits 
outside of Cairo, with an additional four 
doubtful identifications. Of these, only three 
sculptures—in Moscow (4757), Leningrad 
(729), and Berlin (1121)—are relatively 
complete figures, the rest being heads or 
fragments of heads. 


7The best of these are well illustrated in the 
basic book on Middle Kingdom sculpture, 
H. G. Evers, Staat Aus Dem Stein, 2 vols., 
(Munich, 1929), plates 99-104, 113-114, 120- 
132. Plate 131 shows Cairo No. 42014, the 
figure closest to the Cleveland one. 


8G. Legrain, Statues et Statuettes de Rois et 
de Particuliers (Catalogue Génerale), 1 
(Cairo, 1906), Nos. 42014-42020; heights 
from 110 cm. (42014) to 20 cm. (42018,19). 


9} am indebted to Mr. John D. Cooney, 
Curator of Egyptian Art at The Brooklyn 
Museum for this particular. 


10C, Aldred, The Development of Ancient 
Egyptian Art (London, 1952), pp. 5-6. 


Wilson, op.cit., p. 109. 
12Evers, op.cit., Plates 102-104. 
13]bid., II, 12-40. 


MErman, op.cit., p. 84, “The Instruction of 
Sehetepibré.” 
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ABRAHAM 


VAN BEYEREN 


Still Life with Silver Wine Jar 
and Reflected Portrait of the Artist 


THE FIRST IMPORTANT Dutch still 
life to enter the Museum collection has re- 
cently been acquired as a purchase from 
the Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt 
Fund. An oil on canvas, signed ““ABF” 
in the lower left, it is Still Life with a 
Silver Wine Jar and a Reflected Portrait 
of the Artist by Abraham van Beyeren 
(1620/21-1690), who, with Kalf and Claesz 
Heda, brought to its highest attainment 
the miraculous technical skill found in 
still-life painting of this school. 

Van Beyeren was a native of the Hague, 
and a member of the painters’ guild there, 
although his activities are recorded in 
other cities of Holland as well. He worked 
successively at Leyden (1638), the Hague 
(1639-1657), Delft (1657-1663), Amster- 
dam (1669-1674), Gouda (1675-1677), and 
Overschie, where he died in 1690. He may 
have been the pupil of his brother-in-law, 


Pieter de Putter—twenty years his senior 
and a painter, solely, of fish still lifes. 
Van Beyeren’s earliest painting has a 
lively, free, almost impressionistic tech- 
nique suited to the still-life paintings of 
fish which were inspired by his proximity 
to sea towns. He had few equals in render- 
ing the iridescent surface of fish scales. 
Later, he specialized in ‘opulent arrange- 
ments’? of silver, crystal, glass, fruit, 
porcelain, velvet, and jewelry. Many of 
his finest pictures measuring approximate- 
ly the size of this canvas—40 x 32 inches— 
bear relationship to one another in having 
many of the specific studio properties in 
common. So fascinated were the painters 
of this school in rendering surface tex- 
tures, shapes, materials, fabrics, and sub- 
stances used, that they repeated the assem- 
blage of their compositions in only slightly 
varying degrees. They achieved variety by 
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means of the subtle changes in lighting 
and reflection obtained from the different 
positions of these objects. 

The present Cleveland picture, formerly 
in the Huldschinsky collection, Berlin, is 
referred to specifically by Bode* as a 
“splendid picture” rich in execution. It is 
composed of a large silver ewer with a 
reflection of the artist painting, on its 
rounded and polished surface. There is a 
glass goblet to the left of the ewer and a 
large silver gilt melon-chased goblet stands 
in the center rear with its top lying mid- 
foreground. One silver salver at the right, 
rear, holds a half-carved ham and is 
balanced on a wicker basket; another 
silver salver to the left foreground rests 
in front of massed grapes and contains a 
peach half. A Delft bowl in the right fore- 
ground holds more fruit, and a gold watch 
lies open to the left of the bowl. Puce 
colored velvet with gold fringe is draped 
in folds under the still life in such a way 
that the left corner of a varied marble 
table is exposed, with a supporting marble 
leg just visible beneath. 

An equal to Kalf and Heda, van Beyeren 
was strangely unappreciated in his own 
time and was subsequently completely for- 
gotten until the late nineteenth century— 
his few initialed pictures confused with 
those of other painters. As here, he signed 


or dated his work only occasionally. Yet 
the singular brilliance and technical man- 
ner of his work is of such marked indi- 
vidual quality as to be his alone. 

This particular type of his still life paint- 
ing was popular, and was often repeated 
from 1655 onward. An example closely 
related in objects and composition is the 
still life in Toledo, Ohio, where the varia- 
tion, beside arrangement, consists of a 
tall wine glass in place of the chased metal 
goblet; another, in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum at Oxford, differs only in arrange- 
ment and the inclusion of two oysters. 

The Cleveland picture is one of the 
largest and most colorful of the type. It 
has a fine subdued luminosity which en- 
hances the minutely delicate surface tex- 
tures, with particular brilliance in the 
handling of the velvet in the foreground. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 
Curator of Paintings 


160.80 Oil on canvas, 3914 x 3214 inches. 
Ex-Coll.: Huldschinsky. Literature: Wil- 
helm von Bode, Die Meister Der Hollan- 
dischen und Vlamischen Malerschulen (Leip- 
zig, 1921), p. 299. Apollo, LXIX (June, 
1959), repr. p. 218. 


2Von Bode, Die Meister Der Holldndischen 
und Flamischen Malerschulen (Leipzig, 
1951), p. 388. 


3]bid., p. 388. 
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LANDSCAPE TRADITION in Euro- 
pean painting evolved in various ways. 
That phase which is referred to by Kenneth 
Clark! as the “landscape of fact’? came 
into being early in the seventeenth century 
in Holland. From it stems, in the main, 
the basic character of nineteenth-century 
landscape painting and the vision of 
“recognizable fact,” which was the aim 
of practical-minded Hollanders. That it 
became the springboard for later land- 
scape styles is due in great measure to the 
bourgeois character of seventeenth-cen- 
tury Dutch society, which was to be the 
predominant mode for the following two 
hundred years. Peace in Holland had 
brought the prosperity and freedom which 
permitted a quiet contemplation of actu- 
ality. The temperament was one of con- 
tentment and reflective observation. 

Among the earliest painters of land- 
scape in Holland to apply this simplest 
projection to his work was Jan van Goyen, 
who was born in Leyden on January 13, 
1596—ten years before Rembrandt. He 
studied with local artists, and as a young 
man traveled to France. Returning io 
Holland in 1617, he worked in Haarlem 
with the first of the van der Velde family— 
Esias—which experience gave him his 
direct method of technique, simple and 
sketchlike in form. 


JAN 

VAN GOYEN 
View 

of Emmerich 

from Across 
the Rhine 
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Van Goyen painted in various locales 
in Holland in the ensuing ten years, and 
settled in 1631 in the Hague where he be- 
came a citizen in 1634. He painted pro- 
lifically all his life; became president of 
the painters’ guild in 1640, and died in 
poverty in 1656. His daughter, Margaret, 
was married to Jan Steen, the painter. 
Like many of his contemporaries he dealt 
in pictures. He also speculated in land, in 
property, in tulip bulbs, and gambled in 
general. At the same time he painted 
steadily, selling his pictures well and for 
relatively low prices. 

There are many drawings in pencil and 
chalk which show his brisk and free 
method of working, and record the areas 
of Holland and adjacent parts of Flanders 
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and Germany which he visited. He was a 
master of the low horizon, and was par- 
ticularly fond of painting streams and 
river banks with a minute observance of 
detail along the shores which he rendered 
in few strokes. He used his store of sketches 
as the material for many variants of his 
landscape scenes. As he developed from 
1620 on, the precise observation of de- 
tail in meticulous rendering became freer 
and less finished. The paint was impres- 
sionistically applied, thinly and directly, 
on the oak panels which he used for the 
most part, without benefit of preparation 
or undercoating. It is this character, 


almost akin to a water color technique, 
which so definitely marks his later style. 
A year ago the Museum acquired for 
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Figure 1. 

View of Emmerich from Across the Rhine 
Oil on panel / Dated 1645 

26 x 3714 inches 

JAN VAN GOYEN 

Dutch, 1596-1656 

Purchase, the John L. Severance Fund 
59.351 


NOTE. View of Emmerich from Across 
the Rhine was reproduced in color 
Q on the cover of the June, 1960, 
CMA Bulletin. 


Figure 2. Taken two years after 
World War II, this picture shows 
the damaged St. Aldegard’s (right). 


the John L. Severance Collection one of 
the most outstanding, even renowned, ex- 
amples of his later work, View of Emmerich 
from Across the Rhine? (Fig. 1). This 
limpid, shimmering, river landscape with 
low horizon line is of the town of Emmerich 
reflected in the waters of the river, with 
a high, soft, pink, and blue early morning 
sky filled with fleecy clouds, and quiet 
river traffic. There are small boats, rowed 
and propelled upon the river; sailboats in 
the distance; in the lower foreground 
there is a ferryboat filled with two carts, 
each with a pair of horses, and numerous 
people. There are placid, waiting cows, 
and ducks among the reeds on the hither 
bank in the foreground. 

The picture is painted on an oak panel. 
The freedom of the brush strokes, the 
fresh, transparent washes of paint, and 
the crystalline reflections not only mark 
this singular scene as one of van Goyen’s 
most luminous pictures, but also charac- 
terize the very newest and best innovation 
in the Dutch landscape tradition. The 
thinness with which it is achieved, with 
the use of wood grain showing through 
the green and brownish graphic strokes, 
gives a translucent, airy feel to the whole 
composition. 

Van Goyen was attached to the towns 
along the Rhine which he repeatedly 
painted—Arnheim,* Emmerich, Flushing, 
and others. Emmerich is situated a short 
distance upstream from Arnheim and is 
now a part of West Germany. There once 
stood in Emmerich, much as van Goyen 
recorded them (now for posterity), the 
low Gothic spire of St. Aldegund’s of the 
late thirteenth century, and the Roman- 
esque Munsterkirche with its choir and 
crypt of the eleventh-twelfth century and 
fifteenth-century tower. Both of these 
churches were largely destroyed, as was 
much of the town, when the Canadians 
made their crossing of the Rhine in 1945 
during World War II (Fig. 2). The city 
was first mentioned in 697 a.p.; belonged 
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to the Counts of Gelder in the thirteenth 
century, and became an independent city 
in 1247. In 1402 it passed to Cleves, and 
in 1407 was a member of the Hanseatic 
League. It became a part of Brandenburg 
in 1615, and hence a Rhenish province of 
Prussia until World War I. 

The picture is recorded as early as 1820 
in the sale of the Marquess of Westminster 
in London and was exhibited first at the 
British Institution in 1841 as No. 211. It 
is listed in the catalogue of the Duke of 
Westminster first in 1821, then in 1888, 
and later in 1913. It appears in Waagen! 
and is reproduced and discussed by 
Friedlander,> and Hofstede de Groot.® 
The red and black frame is a contempo- 
rary Dutch example of the seventeenth 
century made of ebony and tortoise shell, 
and gives the effect of a window vista. 

Van Goyen was, above all his contempo- 
raries, a student of nature as his many 
drawings attest, translating the exact and 
instantaneous vision of scene and detail. 
His concept of values and landscape had 
no relation to any forerunner; he possessed 
no knowledge of Italian painting; and 
wherever he may have paralleled the aspect 
of nature in any earlier style it is a matter 
of coincidence without influence. His 
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chief contribution comes from a power of 
observation, so treated that it conveys an 
instantaneous, subtle impression. By aban- 
doning strong contrasts of light and 
shadow, and by suffusing the color in his 
later painting with warm lights—still sub- 
dued, but less monochrome than his early 
style—he laid the groundwork for the 
great tradition of Dutch landscape style. 


HENRY S. FRANCIS 
Curator of Paintings 


‘Kenneth Clark, Landscape into Art (Balti- 
more, 1956), p. 43. 


°59.351, oil on panel, 26 x 374 inches, 
signed in full and dated 1645 on edge of 
ferryboat in foreground. Ex-Coll.: Marquess 
of Westminster, London; Duke of West- 
minster (sale), Sotheby & Company, June 
24, 1959, No. 7/ p. 5, repr. opp. p. 5. 

3See Jan van Goyen, View of Arnheim on the 
Rhine, illus. p. 27 in Dutch Painting, The 
Golden Age (Haarlem, The Netherlands, 
(1954). 

4G. F. Waagen, Treasures of Art in Great 
Britain, 11 (London, 1854), 167. 

°Max J. Friedlander, Die Niederlandischen 
Maler des 17 Jahrhunderts, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 
1926), p. 172. 

®Hofstede de Groot, A Catalogue Raisonné 
of the Works of the Most Emminent Dutch 
Painters of the XVIIth Century, VIII, No. 
105 (London, 1927), 38. 
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NOVEMBER 
. Friday 8:15 p.m. Program of Cham- 
ber Music. New Danish Quartet, 


Denmark. 


. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 


Oliver Twist. An English film based 
on Dickens’ novel, with Alec Guinness 
and Robert Newton. 109 min. 


. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Paths 


of Abstract Art. Martha Carter. 
3:30 p.m. Lecture: The Death of Art. 
Mikel Dufrenne, University of Poi- 
tiers. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

Friday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: Comments 
on Contemporary Art. Robert 
Motherwell, New York City. 


Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 
Between the Tides, Moose Baby, and 
Bear Country. Three outstanding 
nature films. 70 min. 

Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Vene- 
tian Painting. Martin Linsey. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Curator’s Organ 
Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


Friday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: Fragonard 
and Madame Du Barry. Franklin M. 
Biebel, The Frick Collection, New 
York City. 

Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 
Kidnapped. Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
adventure classic of the high seas and 
the Scottish highlands. 80 min. 


. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk : Tapes- 
tries. Dorothy VanLoozen. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 


. Friday 8:15 p.m. Program of Cham- 


ber Music. LaSalle String Quartet, 
Cincinnati. 


27. Sunday 4:00 p.m. Christmas Oratorio 


30. 


10. 


. Friday 


of J. S. Bach, Part I. St. Paul’s Festi- 
val Choir, soloists, members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, conducted by 
the Curator in St. Paul's Church, 
Cleveland Heights. 

Wednesday 8 :15 p.m. Program of Con- 
temporary Music. Cleveland Com- 
posers’ Guild of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club. 


DECEMBER 


7:45 p.m. The Thirty-Nine 
Steps, directed by Alfred Hitchcock 
in 1935. English film of intrigue and 
suspense with Robert Donat and 
Madeline Carroll. 


. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 


Bandit of Sherwood Forest. An ad- 
venture-packed treatment of the 
Robin Hood story. 90 min. 


. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Year 


in Review. George M. Reid. 

3:30 p.m. Lecture: The Christmas 
Story in Stained Glass. James R. 
Johnson. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 


. Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Song Recital. 


Gretchen Garnett, Cleveland. 


. Friday 7:45 p.m. Morocco, American 


film directed by Joseph von Sternberg 
in 1930 with Marlene Dietrich. Action 
in this early talkie is still in the spirit 
of the silent film. 

Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 
The Red Balloon, Night in a Pet Shop, 
Palle Alone in the World, and Moon 
Bird. Four films regarded as the best 
in children’s film entertainment. 76 
min. 
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Samson and Delilah | Woodcut / Dated 1519/12! x 98 mm. 
HANS BURGKMAIR / German, 1473-1531 / Burkhard 51.1 
Purchase, L. E. Holden Fund / 60.71 


car In Rovrew 


NOVEMBER 30 THROUGH JANUARY 1 


An exhibition of the accessions and activities 
of The Cleveland Museum of Art during 1960. 


| 


